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EX>ITORIAL 



The question has often been asked, How will the report of the 
Committee of Thirty, with its somewhat radical plan of reorganiza- 
j^^ tion of high-school English, strike the more conserva- 

Traiucript tive people of the country? The following excerpt 
Approves from an editorial in the Boston Evening Transcript, 

of Monday, August 27, 1917, seems to answer the question. We 
should be glad to know what the Transcript would say to the prin- 
cipal proposal made in the report, namely, that the practical course 
in English be clearly distinguished from the literary course and be 
rewarded with separate credit. 

There has just come from the United States Bureau of Education a report 
on The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools which is worthy of 
special attention. It has particular interest for Bostonians because the move- 
ment which led to its preparation had its inception in Boston. As early as 
1 90s, dissatisfaction with American teaching of English first attained wide- 
spread significance. At a meeting of the National Education Association, 
held at Boston in 1910, some of the protests came to a head. A campaign of 
inquiry was launched within the Association, of which the present report, by 
one of the society's commissions and by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is a direct consequence. 

In this report there is no clutter of details, no Flexnerized worship of method 
and mechanism, no highly imaginative faith in the power of this fad or the 
other to work sudden miracles. There is a steady insistence on first principles. 
The makers of the report keep the central purpose of all English teaching 
dearly in mind — to develop in children a knowledge of good language, a love 
of it, and a power to use it. Given these prime intentions, they are quick to 
discover one of the chief roots of present evils in English teaching, namely, that 
oiu: high schools have long been attempting, not so much to accomplish these 
prime ends as to "prepare" their pupils to pass examinations in certain "Eng- 
lish courses" for admission to college. Now this would be a somewhat mis- 
taken aim if it were only for the fact that the great majority of our high-school 
students never apply for admission to college. It becomes a completely mis- 
taken aim in view of the fact that, although the high schools do succeed in 
preparing their students for the examinations for entrance to college, they do 
not succeed in preparing them for their actual work in the college. James 
Fleming Hosic, the compiler of the repwrt, says that college instructors freely 
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confess that "they make no attempt to base their courses upon what the high 
schools are supposed to have done," and anyone who will recall his collegiate 
experience in English courses wiU admit the precise truth of this statement 
Never attempting any direct continuance of the work done in high school, 
the professors of Freshman English had at least been relying, however, on the 
general eflScacy of the high schools to teach pupils spelling and grammar. The 
revelations of Harvard's recent investigation into the shortcomings of college 
men's English have shown how doubtfully foimded was even this point of 
reliance. The realization driven home by the Harvard report is the best pos- 
sible reason why the Hosic report should have been written, and why the col- 
leges should join with the secondary schools in a determined movement for 
progress. 

Little headway will ever be made by the movement until the present idea 
of the formal examination in English has been subjected to radical change. 
When high-school teachers of composition and literature can be assured that 
their pupils will not have to pass lengthy tests in the bibliographic details 
of an author's work, in the tedious and often poorly made notes which weight 
down school editions of all books from Macbeth to The Lady of the Lake, in 
abstruse questions of syntax — when these impedimenta of literature have been 
lifted from teachers' and pupils' minds — then the way will be opened to the 
correct teaching of English. As the committee of the report remarks: "Only 
the specialist in language can be induced to concentrate his attention upon the 
forms of speech and writing as objects of interest in themselves. The attempt 
to induce children to do so, except during the early period when language 
forms are novel, invariably results in stultifying indifierence, mere memory 
of words without real significance, and an utter failure to establish right habits 
of speech or of interpretation." A dozen and one argiunents denying this 
charge can be made by some teachers of English, but we venture to say there 
is not one such which cannot be shown, upon investigation, to be framed either 
in forgetfulness of the first principles of all English teaching, or eke in a dis- 
couraged, perhaps slothful, conviction that among "our stupid children," the 
leading of those principles can never be, as it should, resolutely and hopefully 
followed. 

A contribution to the New Republic of August 4, 191 7, entitled 

"Literature for Beginners," while of no consequence in' itself is so 

completely typical of an intellectual pose ralier 

I era ure ( ) f j-gquently assumed in certain quarters that it seems 
for Begmners -^ j -1 

worth while to call attention to it. In plain English, 

the writer, who professes to have taught Uterature for a great many 

years, doubts the possibility of doing it. Of course, he does not 

say this is in so many words. Having been trained in a school of 
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rhetoric in which to call a spade a spade is to be hopelessly common- 
place, he conceals his real opinions under an amazing display of 
verbal camouflage. There is, however, no doubt of the author's 
C}micism. Having described his method of interpretation, which 
consists in reading favorite passages to the class with running com- 
ment, he declares that for women's dubs the system of interpreta- 
tive teaching is practically perfect, requiring, as it does, no effort 
of thought on the part of either the reader or the hearer. Since 
the author of this astonishing lucubration goes into the classroom 
in a frame of mind utterly unsuited to dealing with the serious 
expression of thought and feeling to be foimd in the works of the 
great EngHsh and American writers, it is not surprising that he is 
dissatisfied with the results. The New Republic, however, is hardly 
justified in giving space to such stuff, even if it is embodied in what 
the editors would doubtless call a "literary" style. 



